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were laboriously attacking the heath and the marshes round about their
scattered homesteads. In such districts individual initiative had the freest
play; but it was only in later centuries that they became homes of serious
technical progress in agriculture. Throughout the greater part of Nor-
thern Europe settlement was by villages, and agricultural holdings,
whatever the exact status of the holder, were scattered over the open
fields and subject to a common routine which, once fully established,
proved extraordinarily incapable of change.

It is uncertain over how wide an area what was, generally speaking,
the final step in the development of that routine had been taken by the
close of the tenth century; but the evidence now available suggests that
the area was not very wide. That step was the introduction of the familiar
three-field system, in which each of the great village fields was cropped
in a regular rotation of winter grain, summer grain, fallow. It was first
taken apparently, in a few districts, soon after the final settlement of
the Northern peoples. The three-field system was certainly known and
practised in the Empire of Charles the Great, to whom legend ascribes
an order for its general use. But the less economical two-field system,
in which half the arable lay fallow each year, survived in parts of
Germany, the Mosel-land in particular, far into the Middle Ages. The
two-field rotation was common in such a progressive French province as
Normandy during the thirteenth century, and in Central and South-
Western France it was universal centuries later; although there one
can speak of a two-field rotation, but hardly of a two-field system, be-
cause population was more scattered and agriculture less communal than
in the North. The two-field system was common too in almost all parts
of England in the Middle Ages, and it survived into modern times far
more widely than was at one time supposed. All this suggests that the
three-field rotation won its way very slowly.

The two-field system itself was only one of several growths from that
most primitive form of agriculture in which fields have no permanent
existence, but revert periodically into rough pasture or, it may be, into
woodland. All over Europe remnants of this earliest system survived to
modern times, side by side with remnants or variants of perhaps its most
important offshoot other than the two and three-field systems: that is
the system in which an " infield" near the village or homestead is per-
manently cultivated, while a series of " outfields" are cropped in turn so
long as they will bear, and are then allowed to revert to the waste. In
the tenth century the primitive system of shifting fields, or its first
modifications, must have been widespread. It was the typical agriculture
of Wales as revealed in her earliest laws; it became a permanency in
many parts of Norway. In its "infield" and "outfield" form it remained
the basis of Scottish agriculture down to the eighteenth century, and
left traces on the agriculture of many English counties. It was long the
dominant system in most of the Alpine valleys; it has a modern history